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After the face velocity of each hood has been measured (and the air flow
balanced if necessary), each hood should be fitted with an inexpensive
manometer or other pressure-measuring device (or a velocity-measuring
device) to enable the user to determine that the hood is operating as it was
when evaluated. This pressure-measuring device should be capable of
measuring pressure differences in the range of 0.1-2.0 in. of HbO and
should have the lower-pressure side connected to the duct just above the
hood and the higher-pressure side open to the general laboratory
atmosphere. Once such a device has been calibrated by measuring the
hood face velocity, it will serve as a constant monitor of hood performance
and can provide warning of inadequate hood performance that might arise
from future defects or changes in the overall laboratory ventilation. In
many cases, the indicator light on the front of a hood next to the switch
simply indicates whether or not the switch is in the on position and
provides no information about whether or not the hood fan motor is
actually running or the input-air supply is adequate.

Perhaps the most meaningful (but also the most time-consuming)
method of evaluating hood performance is to measure worker exposure
while the hood is being used for its intended purpose. By using commercial
personal air-sampling devices (see Section I.H.6) that can be worn by the
hood user, worker exposure, both excursion peak and time-weighted
average, can be measured using standard industrial hygiene techniques.
The criterion for evaluating the hood should be the desired performance;
i.e., does it contain vapors and gases at the desired worker-exposure level,
and a sufficient number of measurements should be made to define a
statistically significant maximum exposure based on worst-case operating
conditions. Direct-reading instruments (see Section I.H.6) are available for
determining the short-term concentration excursions that may occur in
laboratory hood use. Various low-toxicity chemicals, such as Freon 11,
sulfur hexafluoride, and certain detectable dyes, can also be used with
direct-reading instrumentation to evaluate hood performance. However,
for most purposes, the combination of a smoke test and a series of face
velocity measurements will be sufficient to evaluate hood performance.

I.H.3   OTHER LOCAL EXHAUST SYSTEMS

The usual laboratory hood depends on the horizontal flow of a substantial
volume of air to direct contaminated air away from the user. Although
canopy hoods, snorkels, and similar devices that use vertical airflow are
much less effective, they are useful in providing local ventilation above
chromatographic and distillation equipment and various instruments (e.g.,